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ABSTRACT , / 

° This report is an evaluation of a ‘selected New york 
City Umbrella program, funded under a special grant from the\New York 
State Legislature. The primary goal of the program was to improve the 
reading achievement of first and second grade pupils in selected 
schools through the use of photographs taken by the pupils. The 
program was conducted in six elementary schools in four school 
districts in New York City and involved approximately 280 pupils who 
had scored two years or more belcw grade level-on citywide reading 
tests. Seven second grade and three first grade classes were includéd 
in the program. Two of the second“grade classes were bilingual. The 
program was staffed by a coordinator, an educational associate, two 
educational assistants, two teacher aides, and two student aides. The 
evaluation objectives were: (1) to determine the extent to which the 
program was isplemented in accordance with the specifications 
described id the program proposal; (2) to determine whether 70% of 
the first grade pupils and 90% of thé second grade pupils would 
master the ten selected instructional objectives chosen from the 
Prescriptive Reading Inventory, Red Book, Level A} and, (3) to 

’ determine whether pupil attitudes toward school would improve as 

* demonstrated by increased school attendance. Although program 
guidelines were fully isplemented, the absence of .ongoing 
professional supervision and direction of the instructional process 
and teacher sisinterprgtation of the objectives of the program 
resulted in an undertaking that lacked the necessary elements of an 
educational frogram. With regard to pupil reading performance, grade 
cone pupils attained their criterion level for two out of the ten 
instructional objectives. Grede two pupils did not attain criterion 
level for any of the ten selected objectives... Since program pupil 
attendance was already high at the beginning of the program and 
slightly higher than nonprogram pupil attendance, expectations of 
additional increases in attendance by program classes were found to 
be unrealistic. Tabled data and recommendations are included in the 
report. (Author/BS) % J 
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CHAPTER I . we 
The Program 
s . ; & 


The Pictures as a Basis for nescuine Reading program vas a@ component ~ 
within the umbrella — entitled "Selected New York City Umbrella 
Programs" (Function No, 20-63432), funded by a special grant from the 
New York State Legislature for the school year 1975-76» The purpose 
of the program was to improve the reading achiévement of first and second * 
grade pupils in selected schools, through the use of photographs taken 
by the pupil as a basis for teaching reading. Pupil attendance at school 
was also expected to increase as a result or participation in‘ the program. 

. The program had been recycled frothithe previous year. 
, According to program specifications, each child was to receive,an 


. “at, 


instamatic camera, film, flesh bulbs and a notebook album. Under the, 
supervision of the teacher, the children were’ to take Hiokuens in and 
out of school and later write stories about them in class. Oral expression Ft 
of stories was expected to precede achievement in thd writing of individual 
stories. Pupil stories were to be discussed ‘ class, and used as a 
reading text. The development of a vocabulary notebook for each child 

- based on individual experiences was prescribed. It was the program's 
objective thet the camera be used as an educational tool in order to . 
integrate and strengthen oe arts concepts in. all areas of the 


curriculum and thereby provide. a broad base for. the development of 


reading skills. 


The program was to be conducted in six elementary schools spread 


€ ' 


over four school districts in New York: City, involving approximately ~- a 
400 first and second. grade pupils. The pupil, population was to be . ' 


2 \ ’ " . . 5 - 
selected from schools which had scored two years or more below grade % ne 


level on citywite reading testa. Ten classes comprised the progran, 


seven second-grade and three first-grade classes. Two second-grade 
. ” ‘ \ 
classes were also bilingual, providing instruction in Spanish and English. °* 
Personnel, agsigned to the program were: an assistant principal 7 


omg « > ry 5 ° 
as coordinator, an educational associate as the staff member -in charge,': 


two educational] assistants, .two teacher aides, and two stu ent aides. 

‘The coordinator's role was: to assist in the srecaret tei of all ether: 
materials relevant to ‘ine program, revising the teacher manual “et student 
picture workbook; to select supplementary reading materials to aid the * 


* program's effectiveness; to provide overall supervision of the implementa- 


tion of the program; and to assist in the preparation and operation of all 


workshops. Teacher training was to be conducted through workshops of we 


two four-hour sessions held prior and during the program. Teachers 


7 s 


were to receive a copy of the Teacher's Manual and Srawiie widens 
in the implementation of the program. Parent workshops were designed 
to teach parents ways to tutor their children in reading. Overall 
supervision of the javeproteveinent staff was also the coordinators 
responsibility. All of the above described activities were to be’ completed 
during the one hour twice a week assigned in tins funding proposal. 

- The staff member in charge was assigned the following responsibilities: 
coordination and implementation of the program under the supervision of 


the coordinator -and the assistant principal in each school; establishment 
. ¢ 


« 


sf 


\ 


of a library of materials for teacher, ‘ivecnntaa thei, and parent 

use; yeekly visits to each classroom in the role of liaison between the 

ee and the schools; distribution of supplies and processing of 

all film utiltved in the program; guidance of paraprofessionals; and . 
preparation of time sheets for personnel in the program. The staff ‘iia 
_in charge was to be assigned full time to the program with additional 

two hours per week being allocated for the purpése of after-school ; ‘ ‘ 


meetings with the coordinator. 
f 
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CHAPTER II 


Evaluative Procedures 


EVALUATION, OBJECTIVE tr’ . 
To determine the. extent to which the program was implemented in : Y 
accordance with the specifications described in the funding proposal. 
Subjects 
Ten first and ancien grade classes and all aiperee personnel. 


Methods and Procedures ‘“ 
Obseryational visits to the ten program classes to observe lessons - 
and activities conducted as part of the program along with interviews 
with program sonintadl: Ten school visits were made, two visits to each «" 
of four sthoolg and one visit to each of the remaining two schools. 
Data Analysis 


Observational and interview data to be analyzed and presented in 


i. ° 
narrative form.’ 


Time Schedule 
February to May. 

EVALUATIVE OBJECTIVE II te PP Ay 
To determine whether as 5 Few of: aettieiestade in the program ” 


70 percent of the, first grade pupils and 90 percent of the second: grade 
. * 


pupils will master the ten selected instructional objectives chosen from 


the Prescriptive Reading Inventory, Red Book, Level A. 


Subjects ‘ ; , _ > 


All first and second grade pupils involved in the program. 
Methods and Procedures’ 

Data will be analyzed to ascertain whether the ‘chosen criterion 
levels of 70 percent for the Tirst grade and 90 percent for the secosk 


grade, had been attained for the ten selected instructional objectives. 


Data Analysis 
’ Data to be presented in tabular and narrative form indicating 


the percentage of pupils achieving mastery for each of the ten selected 


instructional objectives. 
Time Schedule im. 
Pretest! administration’ of the Prescriptive Reading Inventory to 

- be conducted dis Bihan fall of the gchool fear, with the posttest administra- 
tion to be conducted in the last week of April. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVE III 

= As a result of Saath iets in the program, there will be a 
statistically significant (.05 -leve1) improvement in student attendance 


for the target school year as compared with their Attendance for the 


wn, 


previous school year. [> ° 

The above cbect ive was changed in an addendum to read as: To 
motivate program pserpente to improve their attitudes tovands schon 
and echool activ ore » 28 measured by a comparison of school attendance 
records for the program year ‘of these pupils with special needs with 
the attendance records of a control group of pupils in the seme grade 
who are not eligible to be included in the special needs category. 
Subjects | 

All first and second grade pupils involved in the progran. 
Methods and enero . 

Comparison| of program pupil attendance at school for the months 
of October and hare, with the attendance record of. a comparision group 
of. equal size in the same grade and school. 
Data Analysis | s . 

Data to be presented in tabular and narrative form indicating 
whether attendance at school was significantly higher (.05 level) for 


the program classes as compared With classes of equal size selected from 


; the same grade) ‘in ‘each school hese the t test of statistical atgnit Senne 


| 


) Time Bishvat i ° . 


‘Attendance records far the months of October and March of the 


school were to be analyzed. ° ! 
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CHAPTER III 
og Findings 
> — ar ay) x a 
' + EVALUATION OBJECTIVE I : 
To aaron the extent to which the program was implemented in 
accordance with the specifications described in the program eaves 
Program Organization 
Six elementary schools located in four school districts participated: 
in the program. Total pupil enrollment was approximately 280 first and , 
‘+ second grade pupils rather than the 400 chblis ‘tkecrthel in the proposal. 
It was reported by the coordinator that the figure of 400 had been based on 
Lewiaetinns wade An June 1975 whereas the fall registers were found to be 
program classes was withdrawn from the’ program by the Citywide Umbrella : 
‘ Coordinator. Program schools fitted the proposed criterion of scoring two 
or more years below grade level on citywide reading tests. Within each 
- school, the principal and assistant principal chose the classes that they 
felt would benefit most from the program ani then asked the teachers 
_ assigned to these classes $f they would agree to participate in the program. 
The program involved ten classes, seven at the second grade level 
_ and three at the first grade level. Two second-grade classes were also 
m , bilingual, conduct ing instruction in Spanish and English. Each class 
was serviced by a regular tax levy teacher and a paraprofessional paid 
from program estas The six paraprofessionals assigned to the classrooms 


included two educational assistants, three teacher aides, and two student 


ae ~ 


11 


aides. 


NX 


Overall sccervision of the program was eonducted by the enontindton - 
with the day-to-day implementation of the program being conducted by ~ 
the staff member in charge, who acted as the Jisitnonnetees the coo¥dinae ° 
tor and the program personnel. , : a 
“The program was plagued by uncertainty with regard to funding at 
the beginning of the school year, 80 that definite decisions about the 
program's status were ncmmanes in December. In April it became clear 
that there were some process funds left over which enue. ~ used to supply r 
one ne gther clase. Thus a fourth-grade class was selected in one of the , , 
schools which already had two classes in the program, - The time schedule ' : 
of the evaluation program necessitated that the South grade class be : 
“excluded from the report. . 
As part of the evaluation process, the er pupils were to be 
group tested:on ten instructional objectives selected by the coordinator 
from the labia Reading rani Red Book, Level A, in December 


and April of the school year. 

Instructignal Program 
Initial instructions to program teachers were brief, namely, that . 

teachers should use the program as they’ saw fit. <A copy of: the Teacher's 

Manual containing ‘suggestions for class activities was distributed to 

provide guidance through the school year. Teachers were notified about 

procedures for distribution of supplies, processing of film rolls and 

seeemne for the evaluatiaqn.” 4 i l 


? 
Consequent to the initial instructions received, teacher conduct 


“er the program resulted in “ae variations observed for every aspect 
of the program. First, the objectives of the program were perceived. 
differently from that of the program coordinator. Nine out of ‘ten teachers 
7 ‘reported <tweing the program as primarily a/writing program despite the 
f ‘title "Pictures as a Basis for Teaching Reading." eis ae this confusion 
arose, because most n the classes were also involved in special reading 
| programs, e.g\, DISTAR, CURETON , besides receiving additional reading 
. assistance through the Strengthened Early Childhood and English as a 


Second Lariguage*progtans. Secondly, the frequency of usage of the program 


-_" _ during the week ranged from one period five times a week to one period 
every three or four weeks. The most frequent pattern of usage was once’ ’ * 
’ . p 
i @ week for.15-h0 minutes, at the end of the day. c 


“Another area in which wide variations were observed was that of 
the leanots: conducted as pait Of the proeran, “Generally speaking the 
lessons: Anvolved the following sequence of‘activities: (1) Selection of 
topic or subject to be photographed. The pupils were either left completely 
_free to choose a subject(s) to photograph within a particular area, re 
CBs the family, or else sssigned a specific subject within a topié, , ; 
C.B.y @ particular ccimnsley workee, for @ social ‘selence lesson on 
commnity workers in the ealimortocd, (2) Pupil use of the camefa to 
‘fulfit class assignment. The actual photographing of supyecte was done. 


ll otther at home or on class trips with or hout the assistance of an 


+ adult. (3) Opening individual packets bf photographs received from the 
* developer. Much excitement prevailed as pupils eagerly opened their 
packets, usually received a week later, and observed their handiwork. 
: i 1 
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Photographs were shared excitedly with the teacher and other pupils. 


(4) Writing of stories about selected photographs. A small number of 

pupils, more in the se ond grade. than in the first grade, were able to 
’ write stories/descriptions by themselves, Teachers wergysonsulved for 

spelling and specific vocabulary, Teachers ‘corrected the first draft 

and then had the pupils copy them into their notte albums. iiieg 

the first drafts were either discarded altogether or filed somewhere 

wives than. tn the aneidd > pupils had little opportunity to learn , 

from previous mistakes./ The majority of the pupils dictated their 

descriptions to the teacher or paraprofessional whe wrote them d 

und ehverthen 40 the ponte to. cone anbe Chese nekanock ethane, 

Other activities conducted in connection with the program by’ 50 
percent of the teachers were; use of the written stories as a reading 
eeliis <bpemiden exercises based om the written stories; arithmetic 
exercises based on Ce akiines stories, and many writing experiences, 
e.g., letters of als ‘tor. special programs that the pupils had been 


invited to. art the achool, letters to Pen Pals, letters to mothers for 


~~ 


\\ Mother's Day. om 


| 


while doch child in the program: received an instamatic camera, fila, 
eit bulbs apd an album notebook, lack of arect ion with regard td the! - 
g 


selection of subjects, to be photographed often resulted in uaerong shots 
of the same subjeét, evpiled fiIn, and unnecessary pupil. disappointment. 
The aa  developaent process and class Pick-up and delivery by the 

: staff nenber in charge wis. described as excellent by seveh out of ten 


J 23 es a a 


~ 


teachers. Film supplies were plentiful and readily available. The 
oe cameras provided were rated as being sturdy, efficient, and 
‘easy to use. Good responsibility was demonstrated by pupils and parents 


in caring for the cameras when taken home. 


z . 


Pupil stories ranged from single sentences to five or six sentences 
with the ‘pupil notebook albums containing many more pictures thah stories. 
Pupil eagerness to write about the pictures was observed in several classes.” 
including those where the pupils were unable to write by themselves. 
Dictionaries were rarely used; the pupils preferred asking the teacher . 
or paraprofessional for the spelling of words. In a couple of the- classes 
teachers reported that the parpprofessionals were lacking in certain 
reading and writing skills ang ad auch were instruct ing the pupils : . 
incorrectly. 2 . 

“ a . Five out of ten teachers reported using the steries for reading 

and steppanena lt exercises; the camera was rarely used to develop lessons 
in other curriculum areas. The teacher's manual was occasionally referred 
ints Hien ob ot tee teachers, but ‘there was little evidence of planned ' 
lessons involving the use of the cameras in activities other than (riting : 


eM 


stories about the pictures taken. : fs 


v . 4 
neighborhood were specially important and integral to the program, because 
the trips could provide pupils with interesting experiences to be 


~s~, 


Trips to places of interest in the city and around the achool 


photographed and brought back to the classroom for study in many curriculum , 
: : - mr 
‘areas, But unfortunately, only two teachers used trips as an integral . . 6 | 


es part of the program by taking their children for directed tours/walks 


- ~~ 


. 


around the neighborhood and td selected places of interest in the city. 
4 


a 


The other eight aera did not goPduct petigibornood trips for safety 
feats ‘aol Svanad to use the urs the weit pemaias annual trip. 
Parent participation in the program was extremely limited with 
oe three schools having held any meeting with parents to date to discuss 
the program. Oe ” _ 
In summary, the nine variations observed ane the taper et tonal., ‘program 
reflected the sintatvtvative structure of the avila: The program 
coordinator was a full-time assistant primcipal assigned to work in the 
program one hour twice a wetk after school; While the overall supervision 
of the program rested with the coondiuatoe; the day-to-day supervision , 
and daplamsatatine was left to each individual school ams mile 
*Nominal supervision was reported for only three of the six schools. 
Further, the staff piakiie in charge was to function as liaison in the 
vital commnication chain between eodrainater and “cbacen carat. 
but because of her paraprofessional status could not become directly my 
involved in the instructional program, that i#, to administer direction 
or guidance to the teachers. Consequently, the teachers were left to” 
‘function on their own without anyone to = to for professional é 
assistance; ’ The coordinator acbemphed to keep in touch with the 
schools a the ‘teacheré through a periodic newsletter. 
* Sie ahah iaatibietd: Sind gal vermenathtlity ty Saree bk lee Saesived 
was observed to be the film development seule: that is, collecting the 
‘wee rolls from each class each week and returning the developed photographs 


a week later. She was also responsible for the distribution of supplies, “* 


+ ; i és 
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newsletters, etc., and related program paperwork such as attendance 
records, and time sheets. Some time was given to inservice ining’ : ' 
of a couple of paraprofessionals in need. As a representative of the 
srhgria cn the Afviaary Comil: ofthe Usetbtla Sragreak abe waa dnveived 
in organizing an exhibition of the —— - vork at’ the Board of Education 
“in March, Each year a "Primer" is compiled of pupil works additional 
reading materi for the pupils.. The staff member in charge ick ical 
for gathering the material which is expected to be: published in June and 
distributed to éach program pupil.. , 
The bilingual classes suffered?the same problems as the other 


classes. Theoretically the pupils were to learn to write stories in 


ee wh 


‘ “English and in Spanish, but in practice it was observed that only a 
i 


/ small number of/pupils in one class had written a story in Spanish. 
Implementation of the recommendations contained in the previous 


. wf 
evaluation report was partially achieved. On the positive side, cameras = 


and film were wiicicteeet in good supply and easily available, and bilingual 
classes had been addea'to the*program. On the negative side, inclusion 
of CRMD classes, upper “grades, and the allocation of a school bus for 
‘ photographic ee trips were ook | feasible’ vine the limits si 
the program budget. 
EVALUATION OBJECTIVE II 
To determine whether as a result of participation in the program 
“70 percent of the first grade pupils and 90 percent of the second grade. 
pupils ee the ten selected instructional objectives chosen from 


the Prescriptive Reading Inventory, Red Book, Level A. 


17 


Results - ig 
An the pupils in the~program were included \in the data ‘analysis 

of this objective, but due te transfers during the school year and 

absence on either the pretest or posttest dates, the final total was 

267 instead of 280. An analysis of the results shown in Table 1 (page 14) 

‘Fevenls that the chosen criterion, level of 70 percent first grade pupils 
jbevin mastered the selected objective was attained for only two out of 
tne ten objectives, <—e: som and compounds recognition. At 
‘the second grade ievel the chosen criterion level of ‘90 percent of “the 


‘pupils achieving mastery was not attained for any of the ten selected 


) bers 
nstructional objectives. 


Misunderstanding of the program's objectives by the vast majority 


° 


of teachers, and the absence of any procedural stricture, Uirection 


oe supervision in the prograa, contributed mich to the Pere recorded, 


‘Algo stock hg progres only began in December, the period between the 


al 


. pretest and the posttest was seta four months, 8 and was too short,a time 


in which to ‘expect substantial change or nee ™ 


EVALUATION OBJECTIVE III 
. fo-deternine whether as a result of participation’in the program, 


0° avn 
pupil attitudes toward school and school activities have improved as 


measured by comparing program pupil attendance with atten@ance of. a 
4 . 
comparison group of approximately the same size, in the same grade of ” 


each school. — ° ‘ 


Table 1 
Percentage of Pupils Seng Mastery of Selected Instructio Objectives 
Grade One © ff Grade Two 
Pupils Showing Mastery Pupils Showing Mastery 
Pretest Posttest - Pretest : Posttest 
. Total ‘Total Total Total . 
~No, of ; No. of No. of No. of 


; Pupils. _ ; Pupils Pupils Pupils 
Instructional Objectives Tested N &% Tested N Tested N f$ Tested 


Phonics Analysis 


1. Consonant Substitution; ” ‘ , 
Blends 43 51.8; 69 57 33.7 


2. Consonant Substitution: : ° : / 
Initial and Final 8 33 39.8" / 93 55.0 


3. ‘Syllables: Number 35 42.2 47 Bel 
Structural Analysis 
Pistiies and Affixes 200 25.0 56 
Pronouns 2 52.5 61 
 Ceamoneaiag Recognition 299 %.7 «78 OS 63 


Sentence Building: ‘ 
Subject-Predicate 26.9 32 


Table 1 (continued) ; : ly 


Grade One . Grade Two ,\.~ 
ee _ 
Pupils Showing Mastery Pupils Showing Mastery 
Pretest Posttest " Pretest , Posttest 
—_ —_—————ssessss—i 
; Total | Total Total Total . nN 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Pupils | Pupils Pupils. . « Pupils 
“Instructional Objectives Tested N % Tested N' 4G Tested N & Tested’ N 
Translation 
8. Like or Unlike . 
Definitions: . : 
Word Definitions 79 26 32.9 76 2% 3%.8 164 33 20.1. 156 60 38.5 
9. Like or Unlike ° 
® *Definitions: a ray ‘ 
Synonyms 79 (45 57.0 76 &h 57.9 162 57 35.2 150 84 56,0 
tN 4 f / ee : « . f 
10, Sentence Sense, . 79/ 40 50.6 75 35 46.7 162 78 48.1 157 69: 43.9) 
<i | / ; Oe 
-* P ) St 
~ Nw o 
—" e % 
‘ “a » an 
4 
7 , 
. ‘ z 
s . . 
+ a 
21. 7 - , . ee 
. i .  ¢ 
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Results 
Comparison classes of pupils were rdndomly selected for each school 
with the primary consideration being to match as closely as possible 
. the size of the program class. Attendance data were analyzed for the 
i months of October and March, representing the beginning and end of the 
program year, - “4 
An examination of the attendance data reported in Table 2 (p. 17) 
revealed two ecovbaat facts. First, the sie attendance. of the program 
. classes (20 days) and the comparison classes (ig days) was high fer" the 
month of October or tecrthaitice of the ideren. Secondly, in six out of 
, ten cases, the average attendance of the program classes was slightly 
higher than the average attendance of the comparison classes. Consequently, 
expectations of significant increases in school ettandanns by the program 
classes could not be realized and the attendance figures reported in 
Table 2 support €his observation. Only one program class in the study 
Ee obtained a significantly higher average attendance than its peianaetneiing 
. ‘comparison class for the month of March-(end of program). But ,since ; 
| seven out of ten program classes obtained higher attendance averages than 
the comparison classes for the same period, the program classes may be 
ella tu have: minbsined « higher level of abtentencd tirodmout the . 


‘ 


‘school year. } 


. . - "+ Mable 2 


i. ~ Values Comparing Attendance of Program 
Classes with Comparison Classes 


October March 
Comparison Program Comparison: Program 
Class Class Class - Class 


“N xX oN 


Grade One . ‘ 
Class A 18.7° 22 \p.9 oh 619.9 319 
Class B ‘30 15.7 31 19.2 5.20e* 32 18.9 31 20.2 
Classc 2% 17.8 % 19.0 .98 30 18.1" 30 192 

Grade Two 
ClassD 2% 20.4 3 3 .” 27 2.3 32" 20.9 
ClassE 27 19.8 2% 20.4 \.82 30 18.6 2% 21.2 
Class F 23 17.7 20 19.3 1.32, 2% 17.0 19 19.8 
Class G 23 - 18.9 15 19.7 :.58 27 20.1 20 2.3 
‘ClassH 29 20.9° 2%. 20.8 .2% 2 a.1l 25 = 19.6 
ClassI 29 '19,8 33. 18.6 1.54 ° 31 18.1 28 17.6 
clase J 6 19.5 51 2 19.4 25 19.5 


20.0 23 


#01 level of ‘significance 


Total gchool days in October 
Total school days in March 


fou 
mh 
w 


24 
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‘CHAPTER IV 
rae 
Summary of Major oy Conclusions, and Recommendations 


y 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

The major objectives of the Pictures as Basis for Teaching Reading 
, program were: | (1) to conduct-a reading program of certain specifications, 
for the purpose of (2) raising the reading performancé of Sees and second’ 
grade pupils in selected schools: that had scored two or more grades below: 
grade level on citywide reading tests.. In eddition, (3) pupil. attitudes 
toward school were expected to improve and-be demonstrated throlgh 
increased attendance at school. 

Although program guidelines with regard to pupil’ enrollment, personnel 

‘iiocaviond, material supplies, and film processing procedures were fully 

implemented, the absence of ongoing professional supervision and direction 
of the instructional process, and teacher misinterpretation of the 
objectives of the program, resulted in an-undertaking that lacked . 
the necessary elements of an educational, program. 

With regard to redetan pupil reading performance to —_" selected 
’ criterion levels, grade one pupils attained their ériteion Adve for 
two out of the ten vat vaetdemah capeckives » whereas grade two pupils 
did not attain criterion level for any of the ten selected objectives. 
: careea program pupil attendance at achool was already high at the beginning 


A Erne gt the program and asiently higher ‘than nonprogram pupil attendance at 


school, expectations of adait {onal increases in attendance by the program 


_ classes were found to be unrealistic. Program classes maintained a high 


a 


level of attendance throughout the school year. 


CONCLUSIONS -AND RECOMMENDATIONS .) 
' In view of the-findings reported, that the instructional program 
did not recéive ongoing professional supervision and direction, -the ,’ 


results obtained with regard to improving reading performance could 


, - J 
only. be considered expected outcomes'of the prevailing circumstances 7 
wrhe > 4 


in the program, In the absence of a complete trial of the program's % 


” auetes reading objectives thts: year, it is recommended that the program 


ald 
be weenie with the we suggestions: 


» 


¢ 
1. A cgordinator be appointed ‘to provide professional direction 


and oo to the i napyiet tonal progrant throughout the school year. 
23 Clarification It program's instructional objectives to ensure 
h 


e program. , , 


uniform implementation o: 


‘ 


3. Organization of the uniform procedures with ey to number 
of times per week the’ ‘program is implemented, and duration of an a oem 
tional period. ‘ {i} ne! es . 


, {' 
4, An orientatic mbeting of all the teachers involved be conducted — 


by«the coordinator i / ne: general place to explain the i lr na and ~ 4 


. 


e . 


teaching and testing procedures of the program. 


5. organtant i a, ee of an angoing inservice ieiteing program 


‘e 


_ for teachers and pfeeionas, at which demonstration lessons using 


the program be given by sn coordinator and experienced teachers of the 
é . 


program. These train :/dessions should span the school year and provide 


an opportunity tepit dechets to _— their en es ; 
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6. Voluntary participation in the program by teachers in the 


“target schools. ‘ 
7; Selection of. paraprofesaionals for the program proficient in 
: first and second grade reading and writing skills. 
8. Organization of ® pupil exhibition where the children pf | 
different program schools wall —— another to share their vork, 
9. Selection of alternate modes of wacsannant of the effectiveness 


of program togeriace e pupil ettendance. Possible sugpsetions would be 


fo examine Changes” Li pupil-interestsand/or- changer ‘al “Pra 22 wr dk tS rag nt nett 
 " gkilis over the school year, ~ ‘ 
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